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This reporl, part 1 of a two-part research and development study on the 

education of adult educators, deals with the relationship of certain disciplines and 
fields of study to adult education. Material was obtained by reviewing and integrating 
recent adult education research with that cited in previous reviews, reviewing recen 
research in related disciplines and applied ' ilds. interviewing 34 selected leader^ in 
these fields and disciplines, considering statements by professors of adult ecu cation, 
and synthesizing recommendations from a work conference o ea mg a u 
educators. Findings pertained mainly to basic contributions of psychology and 
socioloqy in such areas as innovation, diffusion, adoption, aging, social class, leisure, 
adult learning, adult characteristics, motivation, educational methods, and educationa 
leadership. Contributions from anthropology economics, political science, 
communications, public school and higher education, school administration, social work, 
vocational and military training, and library science were limited but potentially 
important. (The document includes 100 references.) (ly) 
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Foreword 



nr His PUBLICATION is the prodjct of a study sponsored by agencies 
^ and institutions interested in adult education curriculum and research. 
It was prepared while the author was on a joint assignment for the Federal 
Extension Service (FES) and the University of Wisconsin. The research 
was supported by the Cooperative Research and Adult Education branches 
of the U. S. Office of Education. 

The project had the endorsement of the Commission of Professors, Adult 
Education Association. This publication is one of several resulting from the 
study, and is a companion piece to EDUCAI ING THE ADULT EDUCATOR, 
Part II — The Taxonomy of Research, being published by the U. S. Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Thirty-four people of national reputation in their respective scholarly 
disciplines or fields of work gave valuable time to a discussion of the research 
needs of adult education and the contributions and relationships of their 
field to adult education. 

The documentary base for contributions to this study is a result of the 
loyal work of staff members and graduate students of the University of 
Wisconsin; Paul Butterfield, Evan Clingman, Ardyce Haring, James Long, 
Beatrice Loy, Dean O’Brien, and Charles W. Portal-Foster. 

Of special note is the work of Mrs. Ludmilla Marin, who was responsible 
for the coordination of the project work on the Wisconsin campus, and Darcie 
Byrn, FES, for his critical review of the initial draft of both reports. 
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T HIS STUDY is reported in two parts. Part I deals with the relationship 
of certain disciplines and fields of study to adult education. It also 
summarizes the research contributions of these fields and disciplines toward 
a deeper understanding of selected concepts associated with continued learn- 
ing. Part II, published by the U. S. Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, establishes a framework for research in 
adult education and identifies the research areas needing attention. 

The developing pattern of social and technical change in the United States 
is exerting great pressure on adults for retraining, continuous education, and 
new learning. This pressure, long predicted by those engaged in adult 
education, now calls for answers to questions still unresolved by practice 
or research. The need for solutions to pressing problems about the education 
of adults is recognized and immediate. 

The Commission of the Professors of Adult Education of the Adult Edu- 
cation Association has been concerned about the paucity of sound basic 
research, as well as the limitations of applied research completed to date. 
Efforts of its members in preparing the 1964 volume, Adult Education ; Out- 
line of an Emerging Field of University Study , often were frustrated by lack 
of a research base to support the framework of the field. 

The U. S. Office of Education has encouraged the undertaking of funda- 
mental adult education research projects and the development of graduate 
programs. 

The Federal Extension Service in the U. S. Department of Agriculture, in 
cooperation with state colleges and universities, is engaged in serious ex- 
plorations of both research and training in Extension Service educational 

programs. 

The University of Wisconsin, one of 26 institutions with an advanced 
degree program in Cooperative Extension and one of 15 with a doctoral 
program in adult education, has undertaken a number of applied research 
projects to resolve problems of the field level adult educator. 

These four organizations— the U. S. Office of Education, the Adult Edu- 
cation Association, the Federal Extension Service and the University of 
Wisconsin — have joined forces to survey the contributions to adult education 
of research by selected disciplines and to determine the research needs of 
adult education. 
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Summary 



J HIS RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT study has been summarized 
and integrated presenting only representative concepts and highlights 
fr«*m the research literature. 

The material was gleaned from a series of related efforts that involved 
1 1 1 reviewing and integrating the recent research in adult education with 
that cited in previous reviews, (2) .reviewing recent research in related 
disciplines and applied fields, (3) interviewing leaders in these disciplines 
and applied fields. f-F» carefully reviewing communication by professors of 
adult education, and (5) synthesizing the recommendations emerging from 
a work conference in which leading adult educators appraised and criticized 
a preliminary report of needed research. 

Adult education deserves attention from researchers in a number of dis- 
ciplines and applied fields. Chief among these disciplines which can make 
substantial research contributions are sociology and psychology. The ap- 
plied fields of communications, human relationships, and social work also are 
important in resolving other field problems. The total field of education also 
can make vital contributions to adult education. 

There will be added contributions from the various disciplines and fields 
of study as the American society moves closer to the time when continuing 
education and retraining is the positive alternative to unemployment; to the 
time when the adult response to questions about his employment will elicit 
but three alternative responses, fl) “I have a job,” (2) “Fm in retraining,” 
and (3) “Fm retired.” Within this framework there can be no “unemploy- 
ment.” It is then that the narrow walls of thinking about education must 
crumble; walls that have tended to confine elementary, secondary, and higher 
educational systems alike to an image of themselves and their institutional 
structures as terminal education facilities — a role assignment adult edu- 
cators would have them abandon. 



Chapter J 
The Research 



The Problem 

What does research in adult education and related disciplines tell about 
the education of the adult? What research findings are related and where 
can be located? Is it possible to organize and catalogue the expanding 
volume of research? These questions are asked by organizers and teachers 
of adult education. 

More than 50 million adults in the United States are studying individually 
or in organized adult education programs. Each year their ranks are swelled 
bv another million adult learners. A current study by the National Opinion 
Research Center shows that more than 17 million adults enrolled in some 
•Mult education course or activity during the period from June 1, 1961. to 
June 1. 1962. Almost 9 million others were engaged in some form of system- 
atic self-education and 2.650.000 enrolled as full-time students. 

The organized programs available to those continuing learners are products 
of earlier social patterns far different from those of the 1960’s. Too often 
programs are based on tradition, guess, or blithe assumption — rarely upon 
scientific study. One major problem is the tremendous diversity of content, 
methods, and agencies involved in activities labeled ”adult education.” 

Participants may turn to the programs of voluntary agencies, community 
centers, the university Extension Services, or the public schools. In recent 
years, vast new educational programs have burgeoned in connection with 
labor unions, the armed forces, political agencies, professional groups, and 
industrial firms. Impetus has been added by the increasing leisure time 
available to adults. More and different programs of adult education are 
resulting from activities of the Federal government, such as those conducted 
by the Agency for International Development, the Peace Corps, the Armed 
Forces, the Manpower Development and Training Act, and the recent Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act. In addition, projected educational programs ap- 
pear in several bills now before the U. S. Congress. 

These mounting pressures of modern society for more and better means 
of educating adults underscore the limitations of research in this area. In 
general, reviews of research completed before I960 find it scattered and 
lacking in both depth and focus. However, a recognition of the potential 
contributions of disciplines such as psychology, sociology, and anthropology 
is developing. Applied areas, such as Cooperative Extension, industrial 
relations, social welfare, and executive training, are adding to the present 
fund of knowledge. 

We are just beginning to recognize the significance of experimental work 
in related disciplines and applied fields. Project members felt that a careful 
exploration of recent research in a number of disciplines would be of 
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particular value in determining which fields were of primary importance in 
assessing the potential of each to adult education. 

Professional concern for adult education as a separate area in the field 
of education has been pioneered by a rather small cadre in U. S. colleges 
and universities: Only 14 Professors of Adult Education first met in 1955. 
In 1956 the group included 24 persons representing 17 colleges and uni- 
versities. _ 

In 1957 the Commission oj the Professors of Adult Education of the U. S. 
Adult Education Association began a series of seminar meetings with support 
from the Kellogg Foundation. The purpose of the series was to formulate a 
theoretical framework for adult education, as well as to establish a basis 
for graduate level education of the adult educators themselves. 

Initially these men invited representatives of other disciplines; such as 
psvchologv and sociology, to meet with them. However, the group found 
itself handicapped by the lack of research-based knowledge about educating 
adults. Moreover, no sources were readily available for drawing on the 
research findings in the various related fields. 

However, research of value to the adult educator does exist in disciplines 
such as psychology, sociology, anthropology, vocational education, and com- 
munications. The present research development project was a limited ex- 
ploration of the literature in these and related fields. It sampled each field 
for information which could be utilized in strengthening adult education 

as a unique field of studv and application. 

Earlier reviews of research in adult education served as guides in estab- 
lishing the objectives and selecting the fields sampled in this study. Much of 
the research directly identified as adult education and completed prior to 
1958 had already been summarized and reported. For example, three major 
issues of the Review of Educational Research 1 emphasized education for 
later maturity, fundamental education for adults, basic characteristics of 
adults as related to education, content and methods of adult education, audio- 
visual aids of value in adult education, the sponsoring agencies of education 
for adults, philosophy and issues in the field, adult education as it relates to 
society, the psychology of adults, learning processes in the adult group, in- 
structional methods, "organization and administration of adult education, 
and program planning and development in the field. The evidence in all 
phases showed a dire need for extensive basic research. 

The four major and interrelated objectives of this development project are 
listed below. This report presents some of the results of completing objec- 
tives 1, 2, and 4. 

Objectives 

1. To integrate past research in adult education with more recent 
findings. 

2. To review selectively recent research in the fields of psychology, 
sociology, anthropology, vocational education, and communications 

1 Review of Educational Research, Washington, D.C.: American Educational Research 
Association, National Education Association. Vols. 20, No. 3, June, 1950; 23, No. 3, June, 
1953; and 24, No. 3, June, 1959. 
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for findings pertinent to the process of educating adults, and to assess 
the feasibility of more extensive searches of the literature in these 
and other fields in terms of their probable contributions to adult edu- 
cation. . , 

3. To integrate the adult education literature with relevant material 
from other fields and to categorize this literature in terms of the basic 

researchable problems in adult education. 

4. To relate the integrated research literature from the various disciplines 
to existing theory in adult education, especially theory developed I by 
the Commission of the Professors of Adult Education and identified in 
the book, Adult Education : Outline of an Emerging Field of Uni- 
versity Study. 



Chapter 2 
Project Procedures 



The initial stage in integrating the literature and organizing needed re- 
search involved a review of three basic sources. The first source was the 
reports of research accomplished or described by adult educators, beginning 
with the Brunner report in 1959 and including a review* of documents pub- 
lished through 1963. The second source was the manuscript for the volume, 
Adult Education : Outline of an Emerging Field of University Study. 

The third and most comprehensive source was a sampling of journals and 
reports published since 1959 by researchers in disciplines and applied fields 
related to adult education. The disciplines and applied fields explored include 
psychology, sociology, social psychology, anthropology, communications, 
social work, business and industry, education and vocational education. 

The second stage of this project was carried out through a series of inter- 
views with 34 selected leaders. Some of them had direct ties to adult educa- 
tion and others focused upon their own discipline or field but had expressed 
concern for adult education. Among the former were Francis Keppel and 
Lloyd Davis: the latter included Margaret Mead and Henry Wriston. 

Interviewees were asked to identify research areas which they believed 
would help resolve some of adult education's field problems. Next, they rated 
research gleaned from the three sources above on its importance to adult 

IrTthe third stage ot the project the Commission of the Professors of 
Adult Education and the 34 leading adult educators examined the findings 
from the first two stages. This phase added to the project director s perspec- 
tive on literature and’ research needs, helped in organizing these needs and 
in creating a new structure through which the resources to pursue the 

research were organized. . ,. 

In the final stage the project director integrated and sjnthesized findings 
from the survey of literature, from the interviews with leaders and from 
the work conference with the professors and others. 

Concepts and research needs so identified were organized into areas of 

application. When possible, priorities were suggested. 




Chapter 3 
Findings 

Contributing Disciplines and Fields of Study 

Researchers in several disciplines have done basic research that ties direct!; 
to the process of educating adults. In other investigations hypotheses are 
tested and theories developed that cover the ground in which the adult edu- 
cator has an interest although no direct tie can be identified yet. lo date, t e 
major contributions, both theoretical and practical, have come From sociol- 

For major practical applications, adult educators turn to the fields of 
communication, business and industry, and vocational education, plus the 
research conducted by the educators themselves. The generalized field of edu- 
cation, too often considered as elementary, secondary and higher education 
only, is a fertile field for research. Important concepts from these studies need 
verification at the adult level. 



Basic Contributions of Sociology and Psychology . 

Adult education has roots in sociology and psychology. Research in these 
fields furnishes substantial materials to teachers. Sociologists have been more 
directlv concerned with the problems of adult education than psychologists. 
Rural sociologists are major contributors. They have justified their research 
through the social problems related to innovation, adoption of recommended 
practices and resistance to change. 

The setting for identifying these problems came from the working relation- 
ships established between adult educators in the Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ice of the Land Grant colleges and the sociologists. Might there have been 
more research on the psychological backgrounds of adult education if the 
Land Grant colleges had employed rural psychologists as well as rural so- 
ciologists? , . . . , . 

The literature from 1959 to 1963 shows that psychologists are becoming 

more aware of adult learning problems. This trend is apparent in the research 
and writings of adult educators whose discipline is psychology and of psy- 
chologists engaged in learning studies. 

An increase also occurred in studies that deal with a combination ot 
socio-cultural and psychological phenomena. The contributions of the social 
psychologists to the theory and structure of adult education are some of the 
most useful for practical settings. Studies of learning, social interaction and 
other small group phenomena are reported in a number of professional 
journals. 

Sociologists and psychologists interviewed suggested a variety of re- 
search contributions that their disciplines made to adult education. 
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Potential Contributions of Anthropology, Economics, 

Political Science and Other Disciplines 

Adult education can gain breadth from investigations in fields other than 
those that provide its tap roots. Such disciplines as anthropology, economics 
and political science make some contributions, but by no means as many as 
they might. 

The pertinent documentation in these fields is limited. Social scientists 
have only begun to recognize the changes in educational patterns developing 
in mid-twentieth century. Anthropologists, such as Margaret Mead and George 
Spindler, and the economists, Fritz Machlup and Theodore Schultz, were 
among the first to judge the problems of adult educators worthy of investi- 
gation in their respective fields. Thus far, most adult educators who have 
backgrounds in these related disciplines have been too busy with action 
programs to employ research know-how from their basic disciplines. 

Contributions to he made by these fields should not be overlooked owing 
to the lack of present research related to programs of adult education. 

Contributions of Education 

Both a dilemma and an opportunity arise from the relationship between 
adult education and general education. The dilemma concerns the failure to 
view education as a continuous process. This inadequacy may be noted in 
the research in elementary and secondary school and college settings. The 
opportunity comes through these same researchers who may contribute in- 
formation about working with and analyzing educational phenomena. Basic 
research in education is as meaningful for the adult educator as for the 
kindergarten teacher. Although the bulk of it derives from captive audiences, 
applied research could provide the adult educator with many promising 
ideas and bases for conclusions, if results were available to him. 

Research in adult education is not usually integrated with activities in 
the field. Nor is research by separate agencies coordinated. The investi- 
gations in vocational education for adults, in business and industry, and the 
learning studies in the military often do not cross service lines, much less 
reach the university adult educator. 

Adult education is struggling to clearly identify its position in the field 
and to build its integral resources. Among the resources and researchers 
at a national level which have like concerns that need to be related to the 
development of the field are these: The American Society of Training 
Directors, the Office of Naval Research, the Psychological Branch of the Aero 
Medical Laboratory, the Personnel Research Branch of the Office of the 
Adjutant General and the American Institute for Research. 

Contributions of Other Applied Fields 

The field of communications has a logical affinity to adult education. 
Educators, and adult educators in particular, habitually use communications 
media as they go about their work. They have a message; they are them- 
selves communicators; and their audience is the focal point of their efforts 
in educational programing. 
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Despite the theoretic affinity between adult education and communications, 
the review of research literature in both fields revealed very little traffic 
between the two. The areas of inquiry of the two fields merge in the study 
of “mass culture." and the sociology of knowledge relating to that culture. 
The literature of each field resembles the other more closely in philosophy 
and theory than in research. 

Nevertheless, communications research is a promising field for the adult 
educator who wishes to broaden his present experimental scope. 

The research in social work promised little to adult education in general, 
but it has much to offer those who are developing educational programs for 
the disadvantaged. The adult educator has had limited success with other 
than members of the middle class. Research in social work should become 
more useful as educators turn to problems of the less well fed. the 
inadequately housed and the ill clothed. 

Research in school administration rarely considers the adult program of 
the school. However, recent studies of role theory and research on differing 
theories of administration may enhance the public school oriented to adult 
education. Research done at the National Agricultural Extension Center for 
Advanced Study, an agency devoted almost exclusively to adult education, 
has drawn on school administration studies in developing administrative 
theory for extension. 

Research in library science, with particular reference to adult service, has 
revealed concepts useful to the adult educator. Human resources to pursue 
this area in greater depth were not available to the project director. Library 
research looks promising, but no final generalizations can be made. 

Numerous implications for adult education were sifted from the research 
literature of the disciplines and applied fields examined in this developmental 
study. Other disciplines and fields, such as home economics, history and 
philosophy r were not tapped during this investigation. They may. in the 
future ; enhance efforts by adult educators. 

Selected Concepts and Research Areas 
Related to Adult Education 

No attempt was made in this report to identify and describe all or even 
a major portion of the concepts and research areas in sociology, psychology 
or any of the applied fields of study that apply to adult education. Sociology 
and psychology have been selected as examples because of their signal role 
to development of education. The concepts and areas of research cited from 
these fields are only promising examples for the adult educator to consider. 
They are not necessarily the strongest contributions from either. 

Disciplines and concepts have been chosen for their usefulness in terms 
of application. Philosophy and history may eventually have as much or 
more to offer the adult educator than the disciplines that seem more closely 
allied with his field. Builders of graduate curricula in adult education must 
determine which concepts and research areas to emphasize. 
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